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THE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK. 


—<=___ 


The spirited proprietor of The Boy’s Own Book has 
just published a charming little work entitled The 


Young Lady’s Book, which, we venture to predict, 
will soon become a favourite companion in the draw- 
ing-room and boudoir. It is printed in the very best 
style of our Annuals, and is illustrated with more 
engravings than we can enumerate, as there are 
several in some of the single pages, and the work 
consists of upwards of 500 pages. The engravings 
are most capitally executed in wood by the best 
artists, and consist of objects in Natural History 
in all its branches—the Toilet—the Art of Embroi- 
dering—Poetry—Perspective—Dancin g—Archery— 
Riding—Modelling in Paper, Cards, &. ‘The work 
is, in short, an embellished Encyclopedia, in which 
the utile is ingeniously combined with the dulci. In 
order to convey some tolerable idea of the work, we 
shall transcribe the first article, entitled “‘ The Cabi- 
net Council,’ which may be considered the preface 
to the work, asa Christmas offering to the fair portion 
of our readers. ; 





THE CABINET COUNCIL: 


Seated in front of a splendid specimen of the ingenuity 
of the Chinese,—a gilt and richly inlaid table, covered 
with a variety of beautiful minerals, shells, and articles of 

- virtt,<the Editor, after having been duly announced by 
Prudenee, her bower-woman, found his cousin Penelope, 
on his entrance into Lady Mary’s brilliant boudoir. Lady 
Mary was standing attired for a ride, near her fair kins- 
woman; and Aunt Elinor, the very pearl of the ancient 
sisterhood of spinsters, entered the apartment before the 
usual greetings were concluded. 

“Your cousin, young ladies,” said Aunt Elinor, 
“wishes to look round Lady Mary’s boudoir again, to see 
if any thing has escaped his notice.” 

This was a very mysterious announcement. Lady 
Mary, after looking earnestly, first at her aunt, and then 
at Penelope, as if she were desirous of reading an expla- 
bation in their eyes, exclaimed, ‘* Escaped his notice, 
aunt! I cannot conceive what you mean.” 

‘* Why it would seem, child,” was the old lady’s reply, 
“that the arrangement and decorations of your boudoir 
have, in some degree, attracted his admiration ; although, 
for my own part, to speak candidly,—and you know I 
love you equally,—Penelope’s seems to me by far the 
more preferable of the two; indeed, with one or two 
alterations, it might be pronounced perfect.” 

“ The fault of Penelope's boudoir,” said Lady Mary, 


casting a glance round it, your first feeling of admiration 
at its order is subdued in an instant, by a disagreeable 
conviction of the pains it must have cost her to drill her 
little squadrons of embellishments so as to produce such 
an effect. My dear Pen! you may smile, but you are 
positively as precise as a mathematician : old Euclid seems 
to have been schoolmaster to the Graces who preside at 
your toilet. But would you believe it ?’’ added the lively 
Lady Mary, turning to the Editor, ** notwithstanding she 
dresses in drab, and looks demure, Cousin Penelope, Sir, 
I can assure you, is as brilliant as possible on a birth-day ; 
for when she does condescend to be splendid, I must con- 
fess that few, if any of us, eclipse her.” 


‘* Yet allow me to remark,” said Penelope, ‘‘ that the 
rich and profuse negligence which reigns in your boudoir 
is the result of thrice the toil that I have employed in 
decorating mine.” i 

‘* That is true enough, Penelope,” said Lacy Mary, 
while a slight blush tinged her cheek ; ** but the toil you 
speak of is not apparent. I ook upon my boudoir (par- 
don the comparison) as upon a fine picture, in which those 
splendid dashes of light which charm us,—those fine 
touches of brilliant beauty which seein to fall from a mass 
of foliage to gild the bold edge of a ruin, and finally 
descend to illumine and ennoble a daisy,—appear to have 
been the work of a moment ;"— 


** Or, to help you with a more high. flown simile, Lady 
Mary,” said her cousin, who was now turning over a 
portfolio of engravings, ‘* they seem to have been produced 
by the Muse of Painting, at a single dash of her brush 
newly dipped in the fountain of light !” 


*‘ And yet,” continued Lady Mary, smiling at Pene- 
lope’s simile, ‘‘ they are, in fact, produced only by labour, 
both of the mind and the hand. The apparent careless. 
ness of arrangement has, I admit, cost me considerable 
pains ; but every body admires the effect, because the art 
which produced it is concealed. Here, for instance, in 
this recess, is a beautiful cabinet picture,—a charming 
landscape, partly veiled, but not hidden, by a common, 
but, in my opinion, remarkably elegant creeping-plant, 
which extends far enough round the eorner to twine about 
the carved ebony frame, and festoon the polished surface 
of an old-fashioned glass, which I prize because it was my 
gtandmamma’s; here again you may perceive it wander. 
ing downward, and encircling a fossil; on the other side 
of the window it has attached its tendrils to a tall and 
stately exotic, and droops from its topmost flower to gar- 
land a Greek vase. Now, although this appears to be all 
the result of pure accident, Penelope, who is smiling at 
my comparison, will tell you ’twas J that did it. And do 
not imagine, I pray, that every thing here is in such a 
chaotic jumble as to be inconvenient; there is, in fact, 
order in its seeming confusion ; I have a clue to the laby- 
rinth, and can find a book or 4 butterfly in my boudoir 
quite as soon as Miss Penelope can in hers. Candidly 
speaking, which do you prefer ?”’ 

**To me,” replied the Editor, to whom this question 
was addressed, ** they appear to be exquisite specimens of 
the different styles to which they belong. Like every 
other boudoir that I have seen, although all bear a faint 





‘* is stperlative neatness: it looks as prim as herself; 


rently embellished according to the judgment of its fair 
owner, of whose taste and habits it might be taken as 
symbol.” 

‘* That is precisely as I think,” remarked Penelope. 

‘Then, my dear,” replied Lady Mary, ** notwith- 
standing your reputed wisdom, I must respectfully sub- 
mit,—as I am told the lawyers say when they contradiet 
the Court,—that you are partially in error. Of a lady's 
taste, her boudoir may sometimes, but not always, be a 
visible criterion. She may possess the taste of one of thos 
select few on whom Apollo has shaken a dew-drop fron 
his laurel, and yet have as little means of gratifying it » 
poor Cinderella, before she had a little fairy glass-blowe 
for a shoemaker : she may also be gifted with pure tas 
in an equal degree, and have a kind Croesus for a relatiy 
to allow her an unlimited account at Coutts’s, and yet t 
possessed with a sister sprite to that which nestled in tt 
heart of an Elwes or a Dancer. That a boudoir is m 
always a proof of the habits of its owner I positively cor 
fess mine to be an instance :—those specimens of minera’ : 
are very rare and valuable,—at least so says Penelope,- 
but they never struck me as being beautiful, and s) : 
knows I am little more acquainted with Mineralogy thi . 
with the grammar of the Moslems. But to wave tl : 
question as to the superiority of Penelope’s boudoir » 
mine, or mine to hers, allow me to ask, why my gra: : 
cousin, who sits smiling at our debate, is so anxious th 
nothing in my pet apartment should escape his notice ?” 
‘*I will endeavour to satisfy you on that point,’* sai | 
the Editor. ‘* About two years ago, while seated in th + 
identical chair, [ conceived the idea of producing and pu . 
lishing a work that should be deemed worthy of thea . 
ceptance of every young lady in the kingdom.” 
**T hope you do not intend to inflict another Annu: | 
upon us ?” said Penelope. 
** By no means,” replied the Editor ; ‘so far from fi « 
lowing the beautiful, but much-beaten track of my p: 
decessors, it is my intention to offer the present-givi 
public a PERENNIAL,—an evergreen, that will not 
merely looked at and laid aside for ever, but will attrs 
notice and merit attention at all times and at all seasons; 
not such a mere bouquet of flowers as, however rare 
beautiful, seldom tempt their warmest admirers to 1 
second inspection, and which are always dethroned, e. 
if they hold their ephemeral sway for a year, by ott ¢ 
blossoms, presented by the same hands, at the return . ¢ 
the book-budding season;—”’ 
** But,” interrupted Aunt Elinor, with more enthusia 
than usually beamed on her placid countenance,—** » 
drop my nephew’s flowery metaphors,—a volume whi 





although rich in beautiful embellishments, shall be » 
useful and instructive, as well as amusing, that it will, + + 
all probability, be as often in the hands of every you ; 
lady of sense who possesses it, three or four years her, - 
as within a month after its publication.” 


‘* That is exactly my meaning,” said the Editor, lo 


ing gratefully towards Aunt Elinor; and I sincerely ti 
I have been fortunate enough to accomplish so desira! ; 
an object.” 


** And pray, cousin,” inquired Penelope, * what is 4 > 





sort of family resemblance to each other, each is appa- 


book to contain ?”” 
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‘If you require a view of the contents,” replied the 
Fiditor, *‘ I have only to say, look around you! —Lady 
Mary's boudoir would form a very good index to the vo- 
lume, and present a capital epitome of a young lady’s 
best pursuits, exercises, and recreations. flora has here 
a number of living representatives: Gnomes, in bronze, 
seem to bend beneath the weight of the minerals which 
arc — upon their shoulders; a sea-maid, with her 
conch, illumines the apartment when * Night hath drawn 
her veil o'er earth and sea 3’ the insect world is represented 
by groups of Oriental beetles and splendid butterflies ; the 
humming-bird is here, with many other of his fellow- 
tenants of the air, making all around them look dim by 
the metallic lustre of their plumage :—all these remind 
me of sciences which are applicable to the study of young 
ladies ;—! have made a * prief of it in my note-book ;’ 
and introductory papers on Botany, Mineralogy, Conch- 
ology, Ornithology, and Entomology, have been the con- 
sequence.”” 


** Then there is some probability,—ae, of course, I shall 
have the work,”"—said Lady Mary, ** that ere long I may 
know something of two sciences, of which, although they 
are represented in my boudoir, I am now altogether igno- 
rent.” 

**One of them, I know,” said Penelope, ** is Mi- 
neralogy; and I must confess it surprises me that it should 
never have attracted your favourable notice. If minezals 
were only to be seen in mines,” she continued, ** it would 
be a different case; but they have, for years, been mutely 
pleading to you in their own behalf: they meet your view 
on all sides; many of them even in a native state. They 
contribute essentially to our comfort, and add to our 
splendour; they embellish the lofty domes and high places 
which are the pride of our country, and passively contribute 
to its defence: they adorn our parlours and our persons; 
some of them are almost indispensable even to the cottager’s 
wife; while others sit enthroned on the brows of royal 
beauty, exceeding all beneath the * Lady Luna and her 
silvery train’ in brilliancy, and equalling the chaplet with 
which Flora would bedeck herselt, in richness and variety 
of hue; and, elthough they possess not the fragrance of 
the rose-bud, nor the graceful form of the lily, their dura- 
bility exalis them to a higher value than that of the most 
lovely flower that basks in the noon-tide ray, or blooms in 
the shade. ‘The snowdrop melts away almost as soon as 
the whie mantle that covers its birth-place; the violet 
delights our eye in the morning, and is withered by sun- 
set; the queen of flowers endures but for a brief period, 
and there are few of her subjects hardy enough to bear the 
scorching glance of a summer sun, and the chill breath 
of winter: but a diamond endures for ages, and is bril- 
liant and beautiful at all times and in all seasons; the 
ruby outlives a thousand generations of roses; and the 
holly and the laurel are ephemeral, compared with the 
emerald.” 

Lady Mary was rather surprised at the unusual enthu- 
siasm of Penelope; without, however, waiting to make 
any remark upon her cousin's poetical style of speaking, 
she placed her hand upon Penelope's bracelet, and begged 
to interrupt ber oration in favour of the mineral world for 
a few moments, by offering a short plea on behalf of the 
subjects of Flora. ** You must, I am sure,” said she, 
**however warmly you may be attached to your pet 
science, ullow, that flowers have une great advantage over 
minerals :—the latter are dead, but flowers live. We can 
sow their seeds, and watch them breaking throuch the 
earth, and rear them into beauty and perfection. We have 
sympathies in their favour : they languish beneath intense 

heat, and are chilled by the cold easterly blast; they 
flourish for a time, and then fade away like ourselves: but 
the gem dies not: its duration, for aught we know, may 
reach to the extent of time. Some may admire it for its 
beauty, and others doat upon or covet it for its value; but 
it has never that pure hold on our affections which the 
flower we nourish possesses. Besides, there are thousands 
of delightful associations connected with flowers and 
shrubs. The imagination of the painter, or the poet, 
never conceived a more exquisite picture of beauty than 
the dove of the ark gliding towards Ararat with the olive. 
branch, over the still, solitary, measureless surface of the 
water, gazing down upon its own shadow, and listening to 
the music made by its own wings. Lectures on history, 
manners, or even mythology, might be given with no text 
but a leaf ora flower. With a white and red rose before 
him, the historian might comment on the old English 
wars between the bouses of York and Lancaster; a bou- 
quet of Eastern flowers would recal to the traveller's 
memory some dark-eyed maiden of Persia, whom be had 
acen committing to the charge of a pigeon,—swiftest of 
messengers,—a billet composed of buds,—the accepted 





or affection; and the humble daisy of the mead might 
give a hint to those learned in antique lore, to depict Pros- 
erpine gathering flowers in the vales of Sicily, unconscicus 
of the approach of gloomy Dis: a good homily, too, 
might be written on a violet.” 

** What you have said is very true, Lady Mary,” re- 
plied her cousin; ‘* but the mineral has also its associa- 
tions: it possesses a greater individuality of interest, in 
this respect, than the flower. You may show me a rose 
of the same species as those worn by the princely Planta- 
genets, but it is not the same rose. The flower perishes 
before the hand that gathers it is cold; but the mineral’s 
duration affords scope for the imagination to roam as far 
as the border-land of the probable and the possible. The 
wise may smile at me for indulging the feeling, or making 
the confession, but I have often detected something akin 
to awe creeping over me when gazing upon a gem :—it 
may have sparkied on the arm of Cleopatra, as she sailed 
down the Cydnus3; or enriched the crown of Semiramis, 
or the girdle of a Ptolemy; or been worn by the Theban 
mummy that was embalmed three thousand years ago, 
and after that immensity of time, is brought to revisit the 
glimpses of the moon, to be gazed and wondered at by 
those who have been, comparatively speaking, but just 
ushered into life. It may be, I have thought, when look- 
ing at an amethyst, that thou wert once contemplated by 
Pliny, and wilt be looked upon, a thousand years hence, 
by some one abiding in what are now the wilds of the New 
World, but then the heart of a populous city, and the 
mistress of the earth, with feelings precisely similar to my 
own! And what a harvest of rich recollections may be 
gathered trom the sight of a suite of family diamonds! 
At how many birth-days have they been admired! How 
many brows have they adorned! The hoops and furbe- 
lows with which they were once accompanied; the myriads 
of fashions,—nay, whole generations of their wearers,— 
have passed away, and are forgotten; their names are 
only found on musty parchments, pedigrees, or monu- 
ments: but the diamonds are the same; brilliant as ever, 
they mock their transient wearers by their durability,— 
sparkling on the bosom of the aay Jane of to-day, as 
they will, in all probability, sparkle on the brow, the 
wrist, or the zone, of some equally young and admired 
Lady Jane, some centuries tocome. They have deen in a 
side-box when Garrick played Richard, and will be worn, 
it may be, at the performance of some Cherokee Roscius 
a thousand years hence.”’ 

** Why, Pen!” said Lady Mary, almost staring at her 
cousin, **I never heard you talk at this rate and in this 
style before. What has possessed you?” 

** Simply a desire to make a fellow-student. I have 
merely adopted your own manner, because I thought it 
would be more likely to attract you than the usual plain 
humdrum level of my discourse. You look as though 
you were astonished that your Cousin Pen could mount 
the stilts or rise into heroics; but, believe me, coz, ‘an 
thoul’t mouth, I'll rant as well us thou.’”’ 
= ** The other science,” said the Editor, **to which I 
imagine Lady Mary alluded, is Ornithology. It is cer- 
tainly my intention to admit the class-mates of the bum- 
ming-bird, with those of the nautilus, the butterfly, the 
emerald, and the rose. The mineral and vegetable king- 
doms have each been so finely advocated, that it would be 
superfluous in me to utter a sentence in their favour. You 
are both, | know, very much attached to Conchology and 
Entomology. The degree of eloquence either of you 
might display in defence of those sciences may be easily 
imagined, on considering for a moment the fertility of the 
theme. There isa fine halo of poetry in the imagination 
round the conch, the nautilus, and the pearl, as weil as 
the lily and the amethyst ; and it cannot be denied that 
the insect world is endowed with as much beauty as, and 
more interest than, either the rose or the diamond. If 
Lady Mary ground her strongest plea in favour of flowers 
on their vitality, how much more powerfully may we, on 
the same score, advocate the cause of the butterfly! There 
is nothing so admirable in the operations ef nature, 
* within the bourne of Flora’s reign,’ as the metamorphosis 
of an insect—its gradual development and advance through 
various stages of existence, until it emerges from a tomb 
constructed by itself, endowed for the first time with the 
means of soaring in the air. And what can the mineral 
or vegetable kingdom afford so attractive to the inquiring 
mind as the singular habits and instincts of many insects, 
and of several of the animals, which, like ‘the hermits of 
fairy-land, abide in pearly grottocs on the shores of 
Oceanus ?°—But notwithstanding the potent claims on our 
attention of the insect, the shell, the mineral, and the 
flower, it is a matter of doubt whether either of them be 
more worthy of our investigation than birds. The forms 





symbols, ip her father-land, of hope, joy, grief, reproach, 


of an immense number of birds are remarkably graceful ; 


| the plumage of many exhibits tints as rich, brilliant, and 
| diversified, as can be found in the entire range of animated 
nature; their structure is various, and, in all cases, admi- 
rably well adapted to their wantsand habits. Their utility 
to mankind is obvious: they afford us articles of ornament 
as well as of use: the plume of the ostrich is associated, 
at the toilet, with the flower, the gem, the pearl, and the 
produce of the silk-worm; to neither of which are we 
indebted for such important benefits as have been afforded 
us by the quill of the goose. The nidification of many 
birds is quite as ingenious as that of insects; their migra. 
tions have attracted the notice of philosophers for ages 
past; and their familiarity in a domestic state, and the 
affection they display towards their nestlings, elevate 
them, as objects of human interest, above all the other 
classes of creation which we have noticed.” 

** Your remarks,” said Aunt Elinor, ‘* appear to me to 
be very correct; and you act discreetly in suffering Orni- 
thology to occupy a niche by the side of its sister sciences, 
Thus tar would I go, but no farther.” 

** But you do not, I trust, mean to restrict yourself to 
the sciences, however interesting and important they may 
be,”’ said Lady Mary. 

_** Certainly not,” replied the Editor; **I have taken 
hints of your occupations from the escrutoire which adorns 
your table, and the drawings, by your own hand, which 
bedeck the walls. This rich piece of ancient tapestry, 
which is so beautiful that one might imagine its pattern 
was designed by Raphael himself, who did not deem his 
magic pencil disgraced by drawing for the noble embroi- 
deress of olden times; and yonder specimen of beautiful 
lace, executed, perhaps, by the hands of the inventress of 
the art, Barbara Uttman, the celebrated maiden of Saxony, 
have also afforded me valuable ideas. Believe me, I have 
not overlooked that excellent bust of Mozart, and the 
harp which stands in yonder recess ; nor the cld-fashioned 
mirror, a relique, doubtless, of some celebrated beauty, in 
the days of hoops and high-heeled shoes, and which has 
reminded me of the importance of the Toilet.” 

** Well, cousin, I posiiively begin to feel much inte- 
rested in your book,” said Lady Mary ; ** and if you will 
deign to accept a compliment trom one so much younger 
than yourself, I admire your discrimination. But do not 
forget our exercises, I beseech you! Remember, I hada 
fine cast from Canova’s statue of Terpsichore, although, 
much to my regret, it has lately met with an accident.” 

** Dancing will, decidedly, have a place in the volume,” 
said the Editor; **the work would be very incomplete 
without it.” 

‘** My cousin’s Ascham,—her bow and quiver,—have 
also, I hope,” observed Penelope, **been favoured with 
your notice.” 

** Archery, when I was a young woman,” said Aunt 
Elinor, ** was never thought of as a feminine recreativn ; 
but I admit that it is now very generally patrenized ; and 
having, as an exercise for the young, received the sanetion 
of ladies, whose age and character entitle them to the ute 
most respect—(Aunt [Elinor spoke this with most signifi- 
cant emphasis)—I am bound to approve of it.” 

** And Riding,” added Lady Mary, ,** certainly must 
not be omitted. My whip, I am satisfied, has not escaped 
your glance; and my aunt, I will venture to say, highly 
approves of riding on horseback.” 

** It is, unquestionably, beneficial in many respects,” . 
said Aunt Elinor; ** but still it must be considered, as a 
graceful exercise, very inferior to Dancing. The minuet 
is matchless.”” 

* It seems then to be decidedly your opinion, ladies, 
that Archery, Riding, and Dancing are very proper 
exercises.”’ 

** Unquestionably so,” said Aunt Elinor; *‘ and I may 
add, that in these the only unotjectionable parts of the 
new science, which I believe is denominated Calisthenics, 
will be found in their greatest perfection.” 


** The young ladies, I am happy to say,”” observed the 
Editor, ** appear by their looks most cordially to agree 
with you. I have, Aunt Elinor, as you know, taken 
counsel on the subjects with which the volume should be 
occupied, of the most intelligent and respectable ladies, 
in every intermediate degree of age, from grave matrons 
to girls of fifteen; and I flatter myself that I have ob- 
tained much benefit from their hints, and shall succeed in 
pleasing them all. That I have not consulted my fair 
young cousins before, is not because I did not entertain 
that respect for their opinions which they deserve ; it rather 
arose from my desire of submitting my plan to them in a 
perfectly mature state, so that I Sight obtain the benefit 
of their suggestions for its ultimate polish. It is gratify-: 
ing to find that those whose judgment I respect, and who 
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belong to that class whom I am anxious to please, approve 
of my forthcoming production ; for in such a case as this, 
to make use of the words of an old author, ‘It is useless 
to please the dowager, unless our work delighteth the 
damsel.” Innumerable difficulties presented themselves to 
the perfect execution of my ideas on the subject :—you 
will, of course, imagine that it was an impossible task for 
an individual.” 

+‘ That I can readily conceive,” said Lady Mary; ‘‘ but 
in these days, when the press teems with new publications, 
there surely can be no dearth of authors.” 

*¢ Authors,—mere authors,—and even persons of great 
talent,” replied the Editor, ** are thick as the leaves in 
Vallombrosa. Nothing is more easy than to get up a vo- 
lume of papers, by first-rate hands, consisting of passable 
poetry, amusing or pathetic tales, and excellent essays on 
men and manners: because an immense number of co- 
adjutors may be found; but those who have any thing 
valuable to communicate in any of the departments of art 
and science, are very few: and butasmall portion of these 
few, however highly gifted and experienced, have the 
power of communicating their acquirements by means of 
the press. Even to those who are practised in the art of 
composition, the difficulty of describing any practical 
operation is almost beyond belief. Hence, the worth of'a 
page from a scientific writer is considerably enhanced. To 
discover persons of science, or practical experience, who 
were at once willing and able to write on subjects calculated 
for such a work, has, therefore, been a much more arduous 
task than eould be easily imagined. Individuals of the 
greatest eminence have, however, been successfully sought 
out, and induced to contribute their assistance; and as each 
has written only on that art or science which he or she pro- 
fesses, there is every reason to oy that success has crowned 
the efforts which have been made to render every page in- 
structive and valuable.” 

+ I think there can be little doubt on that point,”’ said 
Aunt Elinor; ** but you have omitted to remark, that 
acting upon the suggestions of myself, and two or three 
estimable persons of my acquaintance, you intend to offer 
your young readers a brief but impressive chapter, by an 
experienced lady, on the important subject of Moral De- 
portment.” 

‘6 It had not escaped my memory, I assure you, Aunt 
Elinor,” said the Editor, ** neither have I forgotten to 
descend from a very high to a comparatively trivial subject, 
the fabrication of those elegant articles, denominated by 
Lord Normanby nick-nackeries, which are so profusely 
scattered around me. To readers who are a few years 
younger than my cousin, I feel satisfied that the pages 
which I shall appropriate to the mode of constructing va- 
rious and elegant useful ornaments of the toilet and the 
boudoir, will be decidedly interesting.” 

“* And even to those of our own age also,” said Lady 
Mary, ‘if you take Penelope’s opinion. ‘The ingenious 
productions you allude to are of her own manufacture, and 
the best of them have been but lately completed. She has 
the presumption to say, that working in pasteboard is a 
familiar and practical illustration of the principles of 
geometry.” 

‘© And with great propriety, rather than presumption, 
as I should say,” observed Aunt Elinor. 


“In truth, I am almost inclined to agree with you, 
aunt; but before you conclude your visit, cousin,” said 
Lady Mary, as the Editor rose from his seat, ** allow me 
to say, that both Penelope and myself are conscious of the 
compliment you have paid us, and we must make a suit- 
able return. I remember being present, some years ago, 
at the ceremony of launching a frigate: she was called, 
I think, the Ariadne, or the Arethusa; and my sister had 
the honour of naming her, which she did in very delicate 
terms, while a bottle of wine was thrown at the fair 
Arethusa’s head! From this circumstance J take’ my 
hint; and if you will bring the manuscript of your book, 
neatly written on gilt-edged and wire-wove paper, and 
beautifully bound, Penelope shall name it, while I sprinkle 
its title-page with cau-de-mille-fleurs.” 

*‘ But what name shall I confer upon it?’ inquired 
Penelope. 

** As itis to be @ book exclusively devoted to young 
ladies,” said Lady Mary, ‘* let us resist all eupbonious 
temptations, of which I confess the nature of the work 
presents an abundance, and give it the plain but compre- 
hensive title of * Tne YounG Lapy’s Boox.’” 


** Your suggestions shall be adopted,” said the Editor, 
** and be assured that I will endeavour to render it worthy 
of its name. And now, ladies, I shall assume my editorial 
mask; and with the Graces for my lady-ushers, proceed 
at once to hold a Court of Art, Science, and Recreation.” 


Scientific Potices. 





THE PLAGUE. 


Utility of Chlorides.—A party of learned Frenchmen, 
with the celebrated M. Pariset at their head, are engaged 
in an expedition to Egypt, for the purpose of making 
certain inquiries respecting the plague. They proposed to 
themselves three distinct objects of examination, namely, 
1. T’o investigate the causes of the insalubrity of Egypt. 
2. To examine whether the plague originates in that 
country: and 3. To ascertain the effect of chloride of 
lime and soda as a remedy for the malady, and as a means 
of disinfecting the habiliments and habitations of those 
who had had the disorder. The principal operations of 
these travellers, which, at the commencement, were con- 
fined to the last-mentioned of the above inquiries, have 
been communicated by one of the party, M. D’Arcet, to 
the Revue Encyclopedique, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing account:—On arriving in Egypt, the travellers 
found that country free from the plague, and they went to 
seek it in Nubia; but neither was it there. On their re- 
turn to Cairo they learnt that it was raging with great 
violence at Tripoli of Syria. Thither, therefore, they re- 
paired without delay. Of their proceedings M. D’Arcet 
gives the following very interesting account:~-** We entered 
Tripoli on May 30th. In order that the results of our ex- 
periments might be as little as possible liable to cavil, we 
postponed for eight days our visits to the sick and our dis- 
sections. At last we set to work, beginning by receiving 
the clothes of the infected. The consul, who was acting 
as interim agent for French affairs, was present, and drew 
up an official document as to the state in which these 
clothes came into our hands. They were covered with 
blood and matter, and other remains of suppuration, and 
had belonged to six individuals who had died of the plague 
the preceding evening, or that of the last day but one. 
After all had been duly verified and noted, I made a s0- 
lution of chloride with fifty litres en pints) of 
water, and three bottles of chloride of soda, at 4 deg. 5 of 
the chronometer of Gay Lussac; this mixture formed a 
bath of 0 deg. 5 of the chronometer, and to 3-4 deg. of 
Beaumé. The clothes were immersed in the mixture, and 
left to steep in it for sixteen hours; they were then taken 
out, thoroughly rinsed, and exposed to the sun. Intwo 
hours they were dry: neither the colour nor the texture 
was in the least changed. At mid-day we took off all 
our own clothes, and from being naked to the skin, dressed 
ourselves in the garments of the infected, in presence of 
the consul. The spots of suppurated matter were still very 
discernible: the shirt that fell to my lot had several, and 
my drawers, moreover, were stained with marks of blood 
and matter from suppurated carbuncles. Thus dressed, 
we covered ourselves up with a superabundance of clothing, 
in order to promote the perspiration, and we, besides, too 
more exercise than usual. e slept the night in the same 
garments, and did not throw them off until the next day 
at seven o'clock in the morning. We had worn them 
eighteen hours. Eight days have since passed, and not 
one of us has experienced the least evil consequences, not 
the slightest indisposition. The Turks of Tripoli were, of 
course, astonished at seeing us thus put on the tunic of 
Nessus.” M. D’Arcet subsequently details the results of 
experiments made by him, with a view to ascertain whe- 
ther the chloride of lime or the chloride of soda was least 
likely to injure the texture of clothes, and decides in favour 
of the former. The use of chlorides, it seems, did not suc- 
ceed so well as a medicine in the treatment of the plague, 
as it had done in disinfecting the garments. The chloride 
of soda had been administered to forty-seven patients, but 
it had produced no effect, either good or bad, on any of 
them. The examination of the body of a young female, 
who had died of the plague, was undertaken with the pre- 
caution of the use of the chloride. Before the operation, 
the corpse was washed with the chloride of lime, and the 
hands of the operators were also impregnated with it. 
Parts of the body were still warm; and although in this 
state it is considered that the infection is communicated 
with more facility than when the corpse is cold, not one 
of the operators had experienced the least inconvenience. 
The governor and principal inhabitants of Tripoli allowed 
themselves to be convinced of the advantages resultin 
from the use of the chemical preparations of the Frenc 
visitors, applied for a supply of chloride, and employed it 
with success under the direction of the doctors. ‘The pacha 
of St. Jean d’Acre also, hearing of the circumstance, sent 
for some of the same article. The Frenchmen, however, 
were regarded with a less favourable eye by the common 
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WRITTEN WHILST LISTENING TO THE, BELLS OF 
ST. NICHOLAS, 


Teil me, ye merry, merry bells, 
Why, as | list, your chimes, 
ver the heart unbidden swells - 
At thought of by-gone times; 
And seems as backward rolled the tide, 
The stream of time, whereon doti ride 
Fuli many a shivered bark? 


And first, ah me! with tattered sail 
Hope's distnal wreck I see; _ 

Auon, Love struggling with the gale, 
Alas, how hopelessly ! * ; 

While Care, with heavy Jaden bark, 

Sinks as she nears the proffered ark, 
Too lately hailed to save ; 


Then darker, deeper rolls the flood, 
And o'er the sluggish tide, ” 

Dim shadows of the fair and good, 
The loved and lovely glide! 

The boat of Charon hurries by 

On, onward to eternity, 
And prayers, and shrieks are vain! 


Ye merry, merry bells, oh, say, 
What sorcery ye own? 

What wizard might to steal away 
The soul to realms unknown ? 

The buried and the past restore,’ 

And give again the hues time wore 
In days departed long? 


Ye merry, merry bells, "tis yours 
‘To mould me as ye will; 

To wake the chord but JI] endures 
‘The mourning spirit still; 

And tears are yours, ye merry bells, 

And still the heart unbidden swells 
Responsive to your chimes! 





Liverpool. 


THE VALE OF BOLTON, 
od 
We copy the following from a little volume of poems 
recently published under the title of The Vale of Bolton 
and other Poems, by Frederick Charles Spencer. We 
have only just recived the work, and have not had time to 
examine it, and we take the following piece promiscuously. 
A VILLAGE CHURCH. 
SITUATED IN BEAUTIFUL SCENERY, 


Thiw#is the pleasant chapel of my thought, 
Which rustic hands in rustic tribute raise: 

With no device of costly sculpture wrought, 
But fashion'd in the form of earliest days, 


Nougtt but the Druid-rock upon the heath 
More unacquainted with all pomp, yet free 
From the unholy rites of pagan death, 
It but retains the rude simplicity, 


What peed of man where God himself hath given 
A scene which is religion to the heart? 

Where his delightful wonders so have striven, 
They mock the aspirations vain of art, 





Peacefully in thus humble hedge-bound ring, 
Repose the villagers of many years; 

So underneath the hen’s protecting wing 
Her little treasury of love appears. 


And shelter’d so in the autumnal day, 
Beneath their parent branehes lie the fruit, 
Fallen in ripeness; but from this decay 
Shall spring fair trees of an immortal root, 


Here is not heard the loud, irreverent tread 

Of hurrying man, on worldly purpose bound ; 
Nor the profaner Insult to the dead, 

Night-brawl, and frenzied riot,—which abound 


In crowded cities; but accordant all, 

No sounds but such on rural life as wait; 
Or plaintive blackbird’s melancholy call, 
+ In musical communion with his mate. 





PARODY ON I'D BE A BUTTERBLY. 
———— 
BY MR. HAYNES BAILEY. 


I'd be an alderman, born in the city, 


Where haunches of venison and green turtles meet 
Seeking in Leadenhall, reckless of pity, 

Birds, béasts, and fish, that the knowing ones eat. 
I'd never languish for want of a luncheon, 

I'd-never grieve for the want of a treat; 
i'd be an alderman, constantly munching, 

Where haunches of. venison and green turtles meet. 


Ob! could I wheedle the votes at the vestry, 
I'd have a share of those good sav’ry things; = - 
Enchained by turkey, in love with the pastry, 
™ And floating in champagne, while Bow bells ring. 
Those who are cautious are skinny and fretful, 
Hunger, alas! nought but ill-humour brings— 
I'd be an alderman, rich with a net full, 
Rolling in Guildhall, whilst old Bow bells ring. 


What though you tell me that prompt apoplexy 
Grins o’er the glories of Lord Mayor's Day, 
’Tis better, my boy, than blue devils to vex ye, 
Or liug’ring consumption to gnaw you away. 
Some in their folly take black-draught and blue-pill, 
And ask Abernethy their fate to delay ; 
I'd be an alderman, Waithman’s apt pipil, 
Failing when dinner things are clearing away. 








MODERN SAPPHICS. 
——_—- 
(From the Ages 
COACHMAN. 

Tell me, Jem, now what'll be thy calling? 
Smashed is my coach—my occupation gone, too! 
Nomore shalt thou vociferate in loud tones— 

; “Plenty o’ room, Sir !” 
No more Shall J, in toggery of Witney, 
Knowingly cock my castor all o’ one side: 
No more tlie girls shajl titter, “‘ What a handsome 

Paddington coachman !* 


CAD 
Master, I’m blow’d if ever body see'd such 
Webicies as them bomnibuses, vot have 
Come on the road, and obligated us to 
Goto the vorkhouse. 
Shillibeer, damn him! ‘nopolizes all the 
Road, for he claps the rum ‘uns in alongside 
Of the.real gemimen, twenty on ‘em, just like 
Hens in a bencoop. 


COACHMAN. 
No bobs nor tanners can I give thee now, Jem ; 
Quarter-day’s come! I see a bailiff crossing— 
Slip in with me, although I’m done, I'll stand some 
Max at the Stingou.—. 


THE LORD MAYOR'S BALL. 
a 
(From the John Bull.) 
Know ye the hall where the venison and turtle 
So often have furnished the aldermen treats? 
Where the flowers of the season, the rose and the myrtle, 
Are stuck to the jellies, and mixed with the sweets? 
Know ye the hall, where the hock and champagne, 
And the claret, and ehablis, and burgundy rain? 
Where the pine and the melon are fairest of fruit, 
And the voice of the toast-giver never is mute? i 
Where the epicure’s nose is oppressed wfth perfume, 
Which the grouse and the ptarmigan waft through the room? 
Where the ladies are soft as the victuals they eat, 
And all, save the bustle and noise, is a treat ? 
Where the pastry of Jarrin, the patés of Ude, 
In flavour, though varied, are equally good? 
Tis the hall where great worthies their laurels have won, 
Could theyequal the deeds which on Monday were done? 
Ohad vast as each old Epicurus’s feat, 
Is the claret they drink, and the turtle they eat! 


SS 
AN ENIGMA. 


aa 
A flake and a sheet, a heap and a mountain, 
The swell to the rill, an increase to the fountain; 
The heights of Plinlimmon I rise and I sweep, 
Am at rest in the vale, but am lost in the deep; 
I shelter the ground where a hero has slept, 
But I never have been where his-body was left ; 
When the warriors were led to a cold Russian grave, 
With a mantle of white I enshrouded the braves; 
Where the night is serene, I reflect to the moons 
Where the night is the densest, I visit the gloom ; 
To the coldest of weather I bitterness give, 
And am to be seen where few people can live: 
You have seen me descending 1n parts to a whole; 
In the two frigid zones I encircle the pole. 


Seacombe, 1829. 


sPliscetlanies. 


THE_FELON. 
«(From the London University Magazine.) 

~ It was on a cold rainy morning, in the spring of 1821; 
that I took my seat in the basket of a stage-coach for the 
town of Newton. The assizes were heid that week at 
Exeter, the county town, so that the coaches were more 
than usually crowded ;—an inside place was perfectly -un- 
come-at-able. My companions consisted of an ‘elderly 
gentleman, with a mild prepossessing countenance ; his 
friend, much younger, apparently of a gentle retiring 
character; a very important looking personage, (neither 
old nor young,) who discomposed us abt by the bustle he 
made in mounting. From his confident address, and a 
certain cunning twinkle in his small dark eyes, I fancied 
I read lawyer, in every line of his physiognomy : not that 
a man isat all the worse for being a lawyer, or that the 
face was not a decent face enough; it was, in all proba- 
bility, contemplated by its owner with a vast deal of com- 
placency ; to me it was any thing but agreeable. The 
rest of the party, (for, reader, six of us were closely wedged 
in together,) comprehended a young man heavily fettered, 
and a constable, whose office it was to see the prisoner 
lodged in the county jail. From the fury of the populace, 





‘| who surrounded the coach, and their execrations, I con- 


cluded that the wretched being was a murderer, and an 


involuntary shudder seized me asI beheld him, At length. 


we left the town, and the bitter taunts of the rabble died 
gradually on the ear. Cold and cheerless it was: the wind 
blew with violence, and the sleet beat sharply in our faces. 
We were long silent, but the lawyer-like map at last broke 
forth into an invective against the lenity of our penal code. 
He remarked that, were he possessed of the legislative 
power, all crimes should be punished with death. The 
old gentleman mildly observed, that it was no doubt owing 
to the scarcity of work that the lower classes were become 
so desperate. ** No, Sir,” replied the other, ‘* you are 
wrong; there is employment enough for all who are wil- 
ling to work: it is the natural idleness of the poor,- and 
their native depravity of heart, that leads them into 
guilt.” The miserable culprit to whom these. unfeeling 
vemarks were evidently directed, had, for some timey 
engaged my attention, and never surely was seen a 
more pitiable object. His age could not have exceeded 
swenty, it might have been less; his tall slender form 
seemed ill fitted to sustain the weight of the galling 





fetters; yet he felt not their cruel pressure,—** the iron 
had entered into bis soul,’ and corporeal suffering was 
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‘, and clenching his.fettered hand, ‘let me but return, and 
meet again the villain who informed against me, and no 


she and my child will suffer for my guilt. 


comparatively unregarded. He was clad in the garb of 
extreme poverty, clean, butso thin, that the rain, which 
beat upon him, must have penetrated to the skin: his 
countenance exhibited a restless expression, even ap- 
proaching to wildness 3 and, as he listened to the con- 
versation I have related, the various workings of his 
fevered mind were alternately portrayed in his face. At 
first scorn seemed td predominate; then deep sorrow was 
struggling for utterance; and at length, with a burst of 
uncontrolable indignation, he broke upon the discourse.— 
* Hold, Sir!” he exclaimed, ** you know not what you 
say ; you never can snow the miseries of a map who tries 
in vain to procure a scanty subsistence ; who endures, day 
after day, the extremes of hunger and suffering, without 
the most distant hope of amending his situation. You 
know not the force of temptation in those moments of dis- 
traction, when.the whole world seems combined against a 
man, and distress obliges him to take from his fellow- 
creatures those means of support which they refuse to his 
industry.” ** And pray, young man,” asked the. rigid 
moralist,* ** what crime have you committed ?” In the 
agony of his soul the poor youth seemed ready to avow his 
guilt; but the quiet young man interposed by saying, 
*+ That, Sir, is a question you have no right to put; no 
man is expected to criminate himself; and with regard to 
our unhappy. companion, until the law pronounces him 
guilty, he has a right to be considered innocent. Tell me, 
my poor friend,” continued he, addressing the felon, ** of 
what you are accused ?” Deep shame crimsoned the face 
of the wretched youth, and he was silent. The constable 
answered for him, that he was suspected of stealing some 
baskets of oranges from a shop; and, as it was his first 
oftence, he hoped a short imprisonment would be the whole 
of his punishment. ** No, no!” interrupted he, ** I have 
no such hope; they will not, perhaps, take my life, but 
transportation must be my fate. For myself I care not; 
but there are others,” and here his trembling frame be- 
spoke the intensity of his feelings, ** there are others to 
whom it will be death!" ** Poor fellow,” said the con- 
stable, **he has a wife younger than himself, and an in- 
fant child. Oh, gentlemen! had you seen their parting 
you would never have forgotten it.’? We endeavoured 
to console the unhappy one’ by suggesting that his wife 
might probably meet with friends who would alleviate 
her miseries. ‘* No,” he replied, ‘‘if I am punished, 
I know 
the unfeeling world ; it has no pity : they must be deserted 
outcasts. Oh!” continued he, with a frantic vehemence, 


earthly power shall save him from my fury. I will kill 
him in the face of day, and then I care not how soon I 
close my existence on the scaffold.” We were struck with 
horror, but his commiserating friend again addressed him : 
he implored him to cherish better thoughts, and endea- 
voured to awaken ‘him to a hope that the succeeding part 
of his life would be fairer than the past. He spoke.with 
earnestness and feeling, and the poor man, who had list- 
ened at first with the sullen apathy of despair, could not 
resist the voice of sympathy ;—he wept, and said, ** Kind 
stranger, whatever may become of me, I shall always be 
Sate for your goodness; you are the only person who 
not regarded me with abhorrence, and considered these 
chains as a sure mark of my unworthiness.”” The conver- 
sation soon became general, and the prisoner joined in 
occasionally : he spoke with strong natural sense on many 
subjects. in the course of the day I found that the blus- 
tering gentleman was not a lawyer, as I had previously 
supposed, but a publisher, antiquary, &c. and that he was 
then busily engaged in compiling a work on the antiqui- 
ties of « The book has since been published. I 
have not read it, but, judging from the character of the 
writer, it must, I think, be acollection of absurdities. His 
credulity was so excessive that even the criminal, albeit 
little inclined to merriment, could not refrain from joining 
in the frequent laugh at his expense. Thusthe day wore 
on, and night (dark, wet, and uncomfortable) approached. 
Wesunk gradually into silence, which continued unbroken 
till we arrived at Newton, the place where I intended to 
sleep. Here, as by a general impulse, we each gave a 
trifle to our unhappy companion. It was too dark to 
distinguish objects ; but the light of the ostler’s lantern 
cast a momentary gleam upon his features, and showed 
him so far} gone in misery, so sunk in utter hopeless- 
hess, that, instinctively, I caught his ironed hand, and 
breathed a fervent prayer for his acquittal. He returned 
my grasp with convulsive agony. **God bless you’? was 
all he could articulate. The carriage rolled heavily on- 
wards, its dull sound grew fainter and fainter, and soon I | 








* This gentleman has since become famous by the publica- 
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heard it no more. The papers afterwards informed me 
that, us he had anticipated, the miserable youth was sen- 
tenced to seven years’ transportation. Years have passed 
since this event, yet is that look of anguish still present to 
me; and often does the parting benediction of the poor 
unfortunate strike upon my heart, sad and piteous, as 
when, on that night of gloom and silence, it rung mourn- 
fully on my ear. 





THE REAL MACBETH. 
(From Sir Walter Scott's History of Scotland—Lardner’s Uy- 
clopedia. 


Malcolm died peaceably in 1033, and was succeeded by 
‘6 The gracious Duncan.” the same who fell by the poniard 
of Macbeth. On reading these names every reader must 
feel as if brought from darkness into the blaze of noonday ; 
so familiar are we with the personages whom we last 
named, and so clearly and distinctly we recal the events 
in which they are interested, in comparison with any doubt- 
ful and misty views which we can form of the twilight 
times before and after,that fortunate period. But we must 
not be blinded by our poetical enthusiasm, nor add more 
than due importance to legends, because they have been 
woven into the most striking tale of ambition and remorse 
that ever struck awe into a humasi bosom. The genius of 
Shakspeare having found the tale of Macbeth in the Scot- 
tish chronicles of Holinshed, adorned it with a lustre si- 
milar to that with which a level beam of the sun often 
invests some fragment of glass, which, though shining at 
a distance with the lustre of a diamond, is, by a near in- 
vestigation, discovered to be of no worth or estimation. 

Duncan, by his mother Beatrice, a grandson of Mal- 
colm II, succeeded to the throne on his grandfather's death, 
ingl033; he reigned only six years. Macbeth, his near 
relation, also a grandchild of Malcolm II, though by the 
mother’s side, was stirred up by ambition to contest the 
throne with the possessor. The Lady of Macbeth also, 
whose real name was Graoch, had deadly injuries to avenge 
on the rei ag 3 rince. She was the grand-daughter of 
Kenneth IV, killed in 1003, fighting against Malcolm IT; 
and other causes for revenge animated the mind of her 
who has been since painted as the sternest of women. The 
old a add some instigations of a supernatural kind 
to the influence of a vindictive woman over an ambitious 
husband. Three-women of more than human stature and 
beauty appeared to Macbeth in a dream or vision, and 
hailed him successively by the titles of thane of Cromarty, 
thane of Moray, which the king afterwards bestowed on 
him, and, finally, by that of king of Scots; this dream, 
it is said, inspired him with the seductive hopes so well 
expressed in the drama. 

Macbeth broke no law of hospitality in his attempt on 
Duncan’s life. He attacked and slew the king at a place 
called Bothgowan, or the Smith's House, near Elgin, in 
1039, and not, as has been supposed, in his own castle of 


the times; but, in very truth, the claim of Macbeth to 
the throne, according to the rule of Scottish succession, 
was better than that of Duncan. As aking, the tyrant so 
much exclaimed against was, in reality, a firm, just, and 
equitable prince, 

Apprehensions of danger from a party which Malcolm, 
the eldest son of the slaughtered Duncan, had set on foot 
in Northumberland, at stil maintained in Scotland, 
seem in process of time, to have soured the temper of 
Macbeth, and rendered him formidable to his nobility. 
Against Macduff, in particular, the powerful Maormor of 
Fife, he had uttered some threats which occasioned that 
chief to fly from the Court of Scotiand. Urged by this 
new counsellor, Siward, the Danish Karl of Northumber- 
land, invaded Scotland in the year 1054, displaying his 
banner in behalf of the banished Malcolm. Macbeth en- 
gaged the foe in the neighbourhood of his celebrated 
castle-of Dunsinane. He was defeated, but escaped from 
the battle, and was slain at Lumphananan in 1036. 

Very slight observation will enable us to recollect how 
much this simple statement differs from that of the drama, 
though the plot of the latter is consistent enough with the 
inaccurate historians from whom Shakspeare drew his ma- 
terials. Jt might be added, that early authorities show us 
no such persons as Banquo and his son Fleance, nor have 
we reason to think that the latter ever fled further from 
Macbeth, than across the flat scene, according tothe stage 
direction. Neither were Banquo nor his son ancestors of 
the house of Stuart. All these things are now known; 
but the mind retains pertinaciously the impression made 
by the impositions of genius. While the works of Shak- 
speare are read, and the English language subsists, His- 
tory may say what she will, but the general reader will 





Gon of a certain lady’s memoirs. 


only recollect Macbeth as a sacrilegious usurper. 


Inverness. The act was bloody, as was the complexion of |} =— 
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WILD SWANS.—A RARA AVIS.—ASTONISHING SPEED 


> * 
- 


OF THE sWIFT. 

The Dumfries Courier notices the arrival of ten wild 
swans, at Darduff Loch, on the farm of Summerfield, 
parish of-Dumtries, on Saturday se‘nnight. One of these 
swans was a black one, the rara avis of the ancients. 
This species of swans are, however, to be found in New 
Holland: they are larger than the British swan, and will 
not breed in Ergland. One of this flock of strangers, which 
was shot, weighed nearly twenty pounds, and measured 
ten feet between the tips of the wings. . 

Persons unaccustomed to the history and habits of birds 
will perhaps scarcely credit the fact that they can perform 
an aérial voyage from New Holland to this country; but 
it will be readily believed by those who place implicit re- 
liance upon what has been related on this subject by the 
most inent naturalists. The speed of pigeons, which 
has been variousiy stated, has been the subject of interest 
and surprise to those who have witnessed it or heard of it; 
but what is that compared to the velocity of the martin. 
In the Animal Kingdom, described and arranged in con- 
formity with its organization, by the celebrated Baron 
Cuvier, translated by Kdward Griffith, F. L. S., and 
others, it is related that the swift can awaken from the 
eaves of an English cottage’in the morning, and nestle 
in the date tree, on the borders of the great desert of 
Sahara, before the sun be down. ** The litle twitterer is 
the very Puck of creation,” says the reviewer, in the 
Literary Gazette. It cannot, indeed, 

“ Put a girdle round the earth 

In forty minutes,” 
but at therate of TWO HUNDRED AND EIFTY MILES an 
hour, which is considerably within the computation of 
Spalanzani, it can cincture the globe in less than four days, 
and thus be from England _to Africa in the brief space of 
four hours. ‘* Even the cider duck, apparently unwieldy 
as it is, could breakfast in Eastness and sup in Kent; and 
let the storm blow its worst, the golden eagle can dash 
right in the teeth of it at the rate of forty miles an hour.” 
What is related of the swift would be incredible, were it 
not stated on such authority as that of Cuvier and Spa- 
lanzani. 

More Wild Swans.—A flock of twenty-nine wild 
swans alighted on Wednesday, on the reservoir of Messrs. 
Burton and Sons, of Middleton, where they remained for 
upwards of anhour. Mr. Daniel Burton fired at them, 
killed one, and wounded another in the eye, which is still 
living. The report of the gun frightened them, and they 
instantly rose and flew away. ‘hey appeared to have 
come ina direction nearly north, and are supposed to 
have crossed the German Ocean, or to have come direct 
from the Highlands of Scotland, eight swans having teen 
seen, during the last week, in Dumfriesshire, proceeding 
southward. The people of Middleton were somewhat 
alarmed by the unusual noise occasioned by their aérivl 
visitants flying over the village.— Manchester Chronicle. 








a new weekly journal, THE COUNTRY TIMES, and Agri- 
cultural and Commercial Advertiser; price only Seven- 
pence, which will contain fuller and more accurate 'Tablea 
of ail the Markets in the Kingdom for Corn, Cattle, and 
Merchandise of every deseription, than is contained in any 
other Newspaper, and give the fullest intelligence on all 
Foreign and Domestic subjects. The Country Times will 
contain thirty-two closely-printed columns in eight pages, 
the subjects so arranged and classified as to enable the 
reader to turn at once to any particular article. It will 
also be so formed, that it may be separated into two 
complete sheets, each having its own department of infor. 
mation, aud therefore capable of accommodating two 
readers at once, and, in fact, answering the purpose of 
two Newspapers. An Index and Tile-page will, be 
annually published; thus enabling the subscribers to bind 
up their papers, which will form, at the close of the year, 
a volume of peculiar interest, from the great variety of 
— embraced in its pages. Orcers received by all Bock. 
sell 


ers, News Agents, Postmasters, and at the Office, 139, ° 


Fleet-street, London. 
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Che Bouquet. 


** 1 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that tics them.” 





WHAT IS GENTILITY ? 


A MORAL TALE. 
— 
(Continued from our last.) 





CHAPTER 1X. 

The dinner had gone off admirably.—Good Mrs. 
M‘Carty had “done her very gentcelest,” as she 
said ; and, in fact, had done very well. Since Catha- 
rine’s return, a great change had taken place in the 
odd lady’s appearance; her daughter out of vanity, 
rather than kindness, presided at her toilet. On 
this day she had on a plain muslin cap, tied under 
the chin, and a black silk dress as plainly made as 
the cap. She had, too, left off the morning sling 
and her evening posset ; and since the introduction 
of the little punch glasses, her draughts of apple- 
toddy and hot punch were much reduced. The 
peony hue of her face was reduced in proportion ; 
and Catharine thought, if she could but persuade her 
mother to wear corsets, and leave off smoking, she 
might in time look quite creditable. The good hu- 
mour and benevolence that beamed from Mrs. 
M‘Carty’s face, the simplicity and affectionateness 
of her manners, were calculated to excite good will, 
and even affection, in persons of less fastidious taste 
than boarding-schoo]l young ladies. . As Maria felt 
it her interest to get into the good graces of the 
mother, as well as the heart of the son, she was 
scrupulously attentive to her. But Mrs. M‘Carty 
was not deceived; she saw through the heartless at- 
tentions, and set them down to their right account. 

Well, the dinner was over. The young ladies 
withdrew to the drawing room—they again threw 
themselves on the sofa, and stretched and yawned, 
and declared they were monstrous tired, and the 
days were monstrous long. 

After a long silence, from which any one would 
have concluded they were fast asleep, Maria started 
up, exclaiming, “ Catharine, you told me the other 
day you had another brother!” 

Catharine looked quite amazed at this abrupt 
mention of her brother, and only bowed in the 
aflirmative. 

“ And is he such a sheepish fellow as Charles?” 

Although Catharine had applied this epithet to 
her brother, she felt her cheeks glow on hearing it so 
applied by another. 

“Sheepish !? she answered; “you are mistaken, 
Maria; it is a mawvaise honte, a timidity and shyness, 
which I heard some one say was a characteristic 
of poets.” 

“ Whatever it is,” returned Maria, “it is some- 
thing very inimical to the charming plan which you 
formed. Ah, my dearest Catharine! fortune, I fear, 
is as unpropitious to friendship as tolove. It would 
indeed be sweet to live as we have lived. Ourschool 
days were happy days, when sitting on one cushion, 
working on one sampler, sleeping in one bed; we 
seemed, as Shakspeare says, ‘like to a double 
cherry.’ And shall all this counsel that we two 
have shared, ‘the sister’s vows’ we have taken on 
us; shall all, my Catharine, come to nought?” 

“Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Catharine. “What 
has put such bad thoughts into your head ?” 

* Your brother’s cold looks,” replied her friend. 

* Believe me, Maria, the coldness of which you 
complain is only the reserve of genius, the timidity 
oi astudent. Your warm, frank mavners will con- 
quer these impediments. I will go and persuade 
him to come sa but I warn you, it is no easy 
task, so you must take patience. I shall have to 
work my way through a host of old Grecians.” 

Maria again threw herself on the sofa, to medi- 
tate how she should manage to obtain the fortune 
and hand of Catharine’s brother—the heart she did 


sure happiness, at least such happiness as Maria 
desired, and she was soon lost in a delightful chaos 
of ideas, and heeded not the protracted stay of her 
friend. 

Catharine, meanwhile, instead of bursting, as she 
commonly did, into Charles’s apartment, softly 
opened the door, and gently gliding in, stood by his 
side, and passing her hand over his eyes impressed 
a soft kiss on his cheek, before he was aware of her 
entrance; he started, and taking her hand from his 
eyes, drew her on a chair beside him, exclaiming, 
“ Sister,ah, I was just reading of one of the best of 
sisters 1”? 

Catharine looked at the page, the characters were 
unintelligible, but the tear which wet it, spoke in 
language she could understand; she looked at her 
brother and saw his eyes were still moist. 

“Tell me, brother,” said she, “something of this 
good sister; methinks she could not love her brother 
more than I do.” 

“It is a sad story,” replied Charles, and he told 
her the incidents of the tragedy of Antigone, and 
then repeated some lines. “ But I murder them,” 
continued Charles—“ Oh, Catharine, could you per- 
ceive the beauties of this inimitable writer; could 
you read Sophocles in the original, you weuld not 
wonder what charm it is that binds me to this 
desk!’? His countenance glowed as he spoke. 

“ The fit is too strong on him now,” thought Ca- 
tharine, “fer me to succeed; he is in the clouds, 
and will not descend to us mortals; but the deuce 
is in it if I, who am contriving to get him a hand- 
some wife, do not deserve more than that girl who 
only gave her brother a grave.” 

hese thoughts, as they rapidly passed through 
her mind, she took care toconceal. She had a point 
to carry—to her an important point—and if she 
could not gain it in her own way, nothing remained 
but to follow in his. She pretended, therefore, to 
enter into all his feelings, and entreated him to read 
more. He said it was impossible to do justice to his 
author. “Well, read me, then, those Latin verses 
you read the other day; the sound was delightful, 
though I understood not the sense.” 

This was taking Charles on his weak side; and 
who has not a weak side? He arose, and looking 
in his bookcase for his Virgil, he opened at the 
Fourth Book, and read in that sweet and harmo- 
nious voice, which had been so often admired at 
College, and with that deep and tender pathos of 
expression, which, like music, by the mere power of 
sound, awakens kindred emotions in the bosom of 
the listener. 

He warmed as he proceeded. He had not sat 
down when he opened the volume, and as the words 
were familiar to him, he recited rather than read 
the sad and tender story of Dido’s death. He held 
his book in his left hand, and often leaned his elbow 
on the bookcase, while his right, unconsciously to 
himself, was sometimes thrown gracefully forward, 
sometimes pressed against his bosom, and sometimes 
raised with his appealing looks to heaven. The 
setting sun gleamed on his kindling and expressive 
face, and heightened the glow on his usually pale 
cheek—tears suffused his soft blue eyes, as with all 
the melting tenderness and impassioned energy of 
fond despair, he implored the cruel Aineas to return. 
The young enthusiast, lost in his subject, forgot that 
he was but reciting the words of another, and almost 
made Catharine forget it too. She gazed on him 
with delight, exclaiming to herself, “Oh that Maria 
could now see him—could now hear him—she would 
then believe me, that he is indeed a genius! but 
dear me, he has mounted higher than ever, and how 
to get him down from his sublimities, is more than 
I can tell—gently at all events.” 


“And now, Charles,” said his sister, “come and | 


sit down, and tcll me in plain Engiish, what sounded 
so sweetly in Latin.” 


with which she listened, he suddenly exclaimed, 








a 
most splendid drawing-room, if I could but ingp; 
you with a love for study.” 

“Well, what if you try, Charles. Now, the y 
best way to succeed would be by giving me more 
your company, sit with me, read to me, and y 
knows what may happen. Come, begin this y, 
evening—you shall read just what you like to y 
Maria will be as much delighted as I have been," 

Charles had absolutely opened his drawer in o 
to deposit his papers, and half risen to accompan 
her, when the word Maria broke the. spell. 

“What, is Miss Lenox down stairs?” said he, wi 
a tone of vexation and disappointment; “ then 
cannot go.” 

“ And why not? 
mires your poetry.” 

“ And the thousands I inherit. My verses won 
be nothing in her estimation if not set in gold, y 
know.” 

“ Piqued, I declare,” said Catharine. 

“Not at all,” replied Charles. 

Catharine shook her head incredulously. “Vanj 
brother, vanity !”? 

“ Feeling, sister, feeling !” 

Again Catharine shook her head, repeating “y 
nity.” , 

“ But I hope, Charles, you bear no malice.” 

“None at all,” replied he, with emphasis, 
more warmth than usual; “but, my sister, I 
that within me which turns with disgust from 
pidity and selfishness, under whatever form the 
appear; should it even be under that of a yo 
lady.”? 

“How strangely you talk, Charles; I positiy 
do not understand you.” 

“Why, I do not speak in Greek; but if you wi 
it in plain English, your friend wants fortune; yo 
want rank ; and the monkey wanted chesnuts, Bu 
Catharine, J cannot be made the cat’s paw to 
either. Do you understand me now??? 

“ Not a whit better.” 

“ Do you forget, then, the little favour you requi 
of me? Nothing more than to marry this you 
lady, in order to provide for her wants and gratif 
your caprice ; only this little favour.” 

“ And I am sure,” said Catharine, “ it would be 
wisest thing you could do.” 

“ Of that Iam the best judge,” replied her brother; 
“and never, never, Catharine, will I marry any 
woman I do not love; therefore save yourself an 
further trouble—for Maria Lenox will never be tha 
woman.”? 

Vexed and disconcerted, Catharine no longer h 
any part to act; but rising hastily, she threw do 
the verse-scribbled sheet she had taken up so eagerly, 
exclaiming, “ There, keep your trash!’—and walke 
out of the room with what she thought most digni 
fied displeasure. Charles stared after her with 
astonishment, wondering how it was possiblethatth 
pretty face of his sister, which had glowed, ashe 
imagined, with the truest sympathy, in feelings sub- 
lime and tender, ceuld be so transformed. He 
thought of the metamorphoses of Ovid, and half 
expected to see Catharine changed into a cat, or 
some other equally spiteful and ferocious animal. 

“ He is impracticable,’’ said Catharine, on entering 
the drawing-room; “neither coaxing nor scolding 
will de ; we must give him up, Maria.” 

This was no very pleasing intelligence to her fair 
friend, who, imagining Charles to be a mere igno- 
ramus in the ways of the world, thought he would 
have seized with avidity the offer of a young anl 
fashionable wife. Asa learned education had beet 
bestowed on him, she took it for granted he wast 
be the head and pride of the family, and of cours 
to inherit the greatest portion of the wealth. It wa 
not until some time afterwards she was undeceived 

One day, (and she was almost every day with he 


You know how much she 


To such a task, Charles was | dear friend) Catharine, in her usual manner, wi 


no ways unwilling, and pleased with the atention:| 


lamenting the want of a barp, in the presence of het 
parents, and her good-natured mother was ¢?- 


“ My dear Catharine, what a charming scholar you | deavouring to appease her discontent, and explait- 





not take into account,—this was a minor considera- 
tion; the fortune, ay, the fortune, would certainly in- 


would make, and really - would find a thousand ing to her how impossible it was for them to inet! 
N 


times more pleasure in t 


is little room, than in the such an expense. 
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«do not waste more words on the subject, deary ; 
» what you will, the girl will never be satisfied ; 
it know, Miss,” he continued with unusual dis- 
casure, “that you have got nearly all you will ever 
ye; add it up, and you will see a pretty little 
rtune has been laid out on you already. There’s 
he four years schooling counts as many thousand 
llars, and more too, were I to add all the knick- 
hacks and trumpery you brought home with you ; 
ere is your pianny, a good five hnndred more ; there 
all this furniture which was gotten just a purpose 
ryou. Now, add to all this the two thousand 
lars I -will give you the day you are married, and 
hat is all of my scrapings and savings that comes to 
ur share.” 

«And is Charles,” said Catharine, “to have the 
pst of your fortune ” 

“Why what do you take me for?”’ asked her fa- 
her. “No, truly; Iam notso unnatural. Charles 
us his portion in his learning and in his books ; 
hat is his stock in trade; and if learning is as pro- 
able as they tell me it is, a good capital it will be. 
,no; Tim has had no learning, and nothing else 
yet worth speaking of, so whatever I have when 

die, will go to him, and the store in the bargain.” 

“At that rate,” said Catharine, angrily, “ he will 

pve the best of ‘he bargain, I’m thinking ; for what 

bod my grand education is to do me, without a for- 

nc, is more than I can tell.” 

“Why, does it not make you genteel?” exclaimed 

t mother. 

“Gentility and poverty are bad company for each 

her,” said Catharine. 

“Well, did ever any one hear the like !” said her 

other. “ Why, I always heard gentility reckoned 

better than riches.” 

Catharine took Maria by the arm and walked out 

the room, to go and pout over this unexpected in- 

igence. She had taken it for granted that Ti- 

thy, not having the education of a gentleman, 


his own livelihood, and had treated him accordingly, 
viz. With indifference, and often with disdain. But 
now he appeared to her in a new light ; now he was 
somebody ; and in case she did not get a husband to 
please her, she must hereafter look to him for a 
home. While she was making these calculations, 
Maria was making hers. She rejoiced that Charles 
had been so cold and obstinate, for had he fallen 
into her scheme what would she have done with a 
man who had no fortune but his genius. ‘ Genius!” 
thought she ; “ whoever heard of a genius riding in 
a coach, or living in splendour ; give me rather stu- 
pidity itself if it is well gilt.” 

The inquiry now was, where did the young 
M‘Carty pass all his time? And this was what 
Catharine determined soon to find out. “ As for his 
being all the time with an old music master, as his 
mother asserted, that, she said, must be a mere 
fudge.” 

“But what kind of looking young fellow is he ?” 
inquired Maria. 

“A mere Cymon,” replied Catharine ; “but with 
a warmer heart than Charles; so that I have great 
hopes from your beauty, fair Iphigene.” 

“ Well, between us,” replied her friend, “we will 
try to make something of him; a gentleman, if it is 
possible.” 

“A husband at least,’ said Catharine, rather sar- 
castivally. 

Maria felt she must be a little more on her guard, 
since, although Catharine spoke disparagingly her- 
self of her family, she would suffer no one else to do 
so—and though a kind of tacit understanding sub- 
sisted between them, by which they were to be mu- 
tually benefited, they both secretly felt the mean- 
ness and selfishness of their motives. ‘They felt the 
ardent friendship they professed for each other was 
only a veil for the most interested motives. In her 
heart, Maria despised the vanity and presumption of 
a grocer’s daughter, whose wealth she found so con- 
venient; and in her turn, Catharine despised the 








to be put behind the counter, and there to earn 


meanness and cold-heartedness of Maria, though she 


eagerly availed herself of the advantages which her 
dear friend's rank in society promised her. 

They looked impatiently for Mrs. Benson’s arrival, 
on which they depended for their introductien inte 
the world of fashion. Drawing-rooms, balls, and 
husbands, filled their heads by day and by night. 
Maria felt ambitious of gaining the heart of some 
distinguished member of Congress; but calculating 
on the possibility, not to say probability of a failure, 
she determined at the same time to lay siege to that 
of young M‘Carty, and asa last and sure resource, 
to put up with what her pride revolted at, a rich 

ocer. 

The first’ opportunity that occurred, Catharine 
began to make overtures to her eldest brother. ‘These 
were not as cordially received as she expected. He 
was not so stupid as she imagined, and had very 
sensibly and painfully felt her cold and disdainful 
manner. Young M‘Carty was of a most affectionate 
disposition, and would, had Catharine allowed him, 
have loved her tenderly. But his affection had 
been repulsed, and he felt it keenly, and sought for 
something to heal his wounded feelings in the kind 
and cordial manners of Martha. Her smile of 
welcome, after a longjand dreary winter’s day walk, as 
he entered Leibner’s humble parlour, was more 
cheering than the warmth of the bright fire that 
glowed on the hearth; and then, too, the beaming 
kindness on the old man’s face, and the warm pres 
sure of his hand, were additional cordials to his 
heart. To be sure, there was no variety in the 
scene. He always found the good Leibner smoking 
his pipe in the great arm chair on one side of the 
fire, and Martha, with her knitting, on the other. 
But what was wanting in variety was made up in 
comfort. When he entered, he always took his seat 
by the side of his old master, and told him the news 
of the day. But when they drew their seats by the 
tea-table, he continued to sit close by Martha, that 
he might, as he said, the more conveniently hand her 
the tea-kettle. 

(To be continued.) 
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Correspondence. 





£100 for 365 days, at 24 per cent. 





§1n,—I agree with Mr. Macauley in preferring his arithmetic to the arithmetical tables, 
ber cent., they will then perhaps be able to explain the following, by which interest may be computed at any given rate.—Zv. gr. 


£500 for 150 days, at 24 per cent. £19 10s. for 34 days, at 3 percent. 





CALCULATION OF INTEREST. 


~~ 


TO THE EDITOR. 





‘ 
1825 4125 | 2627 
5475 1237 1088 
pt 
1277 288 | 253 
£2.600 — £2 10s. £5.650 — £5 13s. i £.04968 == 114d. 


When your holiday youths understand his calculus for determining interest at 


| £201 for 181 days, at 4 per cent. 
| 291 

{ 873 

H 203 

| as 

! 


| £3.986 = £3 19%. 84d. 


But I am mistakenif the same cannot be done more concisely, and with equal facility, by the Italian method of division, one example of which will suffice for al] :— 




















Dr. , The Bank en Espagne, in account with J.J. Cr. 
1828, ; £ pal é 1829 | De wel £0) 4 
Dec. 16, | To Dill at 12 MONthS.. +++ ereseeeeeeeee eveeeees £100 0 Jan. 15, \By interest on £19 10s. bill for SI days at 5 per cent, 60, 
TO ditto 150 dayS.----sseerscecsesccsesecevenes 500 0 | [By CASh.-coresceeeessccererscceseceeesessereceeeees i 19/10! Q@ 
To ditto 31 days.-+-+.ssereeeeee eee ee eeee eee 19 10 May 14. ‘By interest on £500 bill for 150 days at 5 percent... 7500 
To ditto 181 days PTPLURTTEU LULL Tee eee» 2O1 O | By Cashes cerecccccceee covteeeeeecceeereeeeereeenes 500 | 0 | 0 
1829. ————' 820 | 10 June 14, By interest on £201 bill for 181 days at Sper cent..-. 3634 | 
Jan.15, |Tointerest on £19 10s. for 31 days,at Spercent. 36 1 [By Cashesssesecccersreceeeseeee seen srersseeneeseues len! o! o 
May 14, |'To ditto £500 “150 “ 698 “4125 | j Deg 15. By interest on £100 bill for 365 days at Sper cent-.-- 3650 | 
Junel4,|To ditto £201 “ 181 « 4 “« 2910 i | By CagQhi:+cccccrccscccecctecconcescnsoveess ey gueaana | 100} 0; 0 
Dec.JG {To ditto £100 “365 “ 2 “ 1825 | | omen] | 
—: 14848! | 
73.0 | 889.6 | aca} | 
1039, Sis] 
By the Italian method..£12.186 12/ 3 8% — 
By Mr, Macaulcy’s method-.--..20.341 90 | 6 | 10) " 
To Balances: ++ sees ceccseeceereresccceseresercs . 3 3 1q | 840 | 16 104 
| 840 | 16 | 105 By balance due to the Bank++++-+++++reeeeeeseens | e@| 3| 4 





Such being the difference between the value of money to the Bank, and its value in commerce, when only to be obtained from such an establishment, making, however, all 


and Stationery-office, 8, Rachangestreet East. 


allowance for the great liberality of my Bank in Spain. 
Thave given one example of a fractional rate in quarters, to convince bankers, that when they have cause for reducing interest on deposits, they necd not do it by halves , 
on the contrary, any possible disposition to raise it need not be checked by a supposed necessity for stepping so high. Could they be persuaded to adopt, in tuto, a decimo.. 
tional scale, proportional arithmetic might prove sijll more easy to themselves, and the fluctuation of interest considerably more so to annuitant&Your very obedient, 


J. JEFFERY, 



















































































THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


suman) 








INTEREST TABLE. 
—- 
Sotne observations on the interest table, which was in- 
serted in the Kaleidoscope of Tuesday, Dec. 1, 1829, 
BY A SEPTUAGENARIAN. 


To elucidate the principle or rationale of the table of 
interest, by 4 Widow's Son, take, for example, the fol- 
lowing question :—Required the interest of £100 for 365 
days at 5 per cent. per annum. 

Now this, and, indeed, every similar question, may be 
answered by the Double Rule of Three; the two first 
terms being £100 and 365 days, the middle term £5, and 
the two third terms £100 and 365 days. The proportion 
in each stating being direct, the product of the two first 
terms, 36500, is the divisor, and the product of the other 
three terns, 182500, is the dividend; and hence cutting 
off the last two figures of the dividend, and also of the 
divisor, we have 1825 divided by 365, and the quotient, 
£5, is the interest required. All this is as plain as pos- 
sible, and perfectly intelligible, I should suppose, to every 
abecedarian in the ecience of common or practical arith- 
metic. But thie interest, ae found from the product of 
the rate per cent., principal, and number of days, namely, 
1825, may be resolved into its four constituent parts, cor- 
responding to the numbers 1000, 800, 20, and 5; and 
these numbers being respectively divided by 365, will 
ive the several results belonging to those numbers, as 
they are exhibited in the table. 

1000, divided by 365, gives £2 14 94—*14 nearly 
800, divided by 365, gives £2 3 10 —11 nearly 
20, divided by 365, gives £0 1 1 —°60 
5, divided by 365, gives £0 0 34—'15 
1825 £5 0 0 
And exactly in the same way every result in the table, 
from a million to a single pound, may be verified, or 
found. Take, for example, a million, that is, where the 
product of the given principal, rate per cent., and number 
of days, is one million, the last two figures of the original 
product being cut off. Then divide 1000000 by 365, and 
the quotient will be £2739 148. 6d.—7 5, or £2739 14s. 64d. 
acarly. 

The interest of a million of money for one year, or 365 
days, ut 5 per cent. per annum, is £50,000; but the 
sum given in the table, opposite to 1000000, namely, 
£2739 14s. 6d.—'99, is the interest which corresponds 
to a million, when that million is the product of some 
given principal, by a given rate of interest, and some pro- 
posed number of days. The same remark is applicable 
to every result given in the table, from the highest num- 
ber, one million, to the lowest sum, one pound. 

@hestergate, Macclesfield, Dec. 8, 1829. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—Being a constant reader of your very interesting 
paper, I have observed a great many ingenious methods 
of calculating interest, but most of them too long and 
tedious for a. man of business to attend to, allow me, there- 
fore, to hand to the netice of your readers the following 
simple, though correct, mode of calculating interest at 5 
per cent. 

Required the interest of £21 for 51 days? 

51 x 21 = 1071 which divided by 7300, gives 2s. lid. 
the interest required. 

Wanted the interest of £96 for 27 days ? 

96 x 27 = 2592 divided by 7300 = 7s. 1d. 
leave it to some of your skilful readers to deter- 
mine why the product is divided by 7300, and I have no 
doubt they will soon find it out. By inserting the above 
you will very much oblige J. H. 
Liverpool, Dec. 16, 1829. 
ERRATA. 

There is an error in the factor, for £20, of the table 
in the last Kaleidoscope, it should be 146000 instead of 
14600; see page 105, middle column. 





The next is from the Advertiser, in which about thirty- 
six figures are used. 
£500 for 150 days,...75 
225 


525 


10.275 = £10 Ss. 6d., one farthing 
more than in King’s Tables. 


£19 10s. for thirty-one days,...6045 
1813 


423 


/ .08281 == 1s. 79d. 
£201 for 181 days, 3638 
1091 


254 
4.983 — £4 19s. 8d., the same as 
King. 
Gil-street, Dee. 8, 1829. C. MACAULEY. 


RNS 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
a 
TO THE RDITOR. 

S1r,—In the last number of the Kaleidoscope, your 
correspondent S. alluding to my advice to Noviciat, asks 
if it is ** becoming in an author to recommend his own 
work in preference to that of another ?” 

I answer, that the quality of such a recommendation 
depends entirely on the circumstances in which it is given. 
For instance, if Dr. A. were to call on Dr. B.’s patients, 
and endeavour to persuade them that their physician was 
an ignorant man, whose prescriptions would certainly kill 
the most of them, while his own would as certainly pro- 
long their lives for many years; such a mode of recom- 
mending his own prescriptions would be exceedingly un- 
becoming. But if Dr. B.’s patients were to send for Dr. A. 
and say, ‘‘ Sir, we are getting worse and worse ; we are 
sure our doctor does not understand the nature of our 
disorders; will you prescribe for us?” 1f Dr. A. should 
then admit that he could not approve of the treatment 
that had been adopted, and should prescribe remedies of 
a totally different description, and should cure the patients, 
Dr. A.’s conduct would then be perfectly becoming, though 
he would, in fact, thereby recommend His own prescrip- 
tions in preference to those of Dr. B. 

Albert's plan of the French Genders was not altogether 
unknown to me, as you supposed; but I py oe best 
not to recommend too many books at once : besides, a 
help of this kind is much more highly valued after one 
has learned, by experience, the difficulty of succeeding 
without it. JAMES MACGOWAN. 


Hope-street, December 10, 1829. ° 


The Philanthropist. 


We have frequently published in the Xaleiduscope annual 
Reports of the different charitable institutions with which 
Liverpool must, to its honour, abound ; and as the follow- 
ing circular appears to us to merit public attention, we have 
given it a place, omitting those particulars the insertion of 
which would subject us to the advertisement duty. It is 
due to Dr. Dowdeswell (one of the physicians to the North 
Dispensary) to state, that this society is principally the fruit 
of his active exertions.—Edit. Kal. 














BROTHERLY SOCIETY. 


Seen eee 

A number of persons of the labouring classes having 
been induced, by the exertions of Dr. Dowdeswell, (one of 
the physicians to the North Dispensary,) to unite for the 
purpose of raising a fund, as a provision for their relief in 
times of sickness or want of employ, a committee hus been 
formed for the purpese of receiving and disbursing this 
fund. The small sum of threepence, weekly, entitles a 
subscriber to relief; but he must have subscribed six 
months before he can reap any benefit from the fund. 
The committee of the Brotherly Society are desirous of 
raising a sum sufficient to afford such relief as will save the 
poor from the necessity of resorting, in times of sickness 
or distress, to the ruinous system of pawning their little 
property, which soon reduces them to abject misery; but, 
to effect this purpose, the contributions of the labouring 





class alone are obviously insufficient. The committee 


therefore earnestly solicit the charitable of the more affluent 
ranks of society to co-operate with the poor, by kindly con. 
tributing a small subscription. They do this the more 
cheerfully and confidently, from a belief that when the 
poor, by a regular contribution, prove their disposition to 
help themselves, those who are blessed with greater abun. 
dance will gladly come forward to aid their laudable efforts, 
The relief proposed to be given to each subscriber ( 
vided a sufficient fund can be raised) is, when disabled by 
sickness, 10s. per week, and when out of work, 5s. per. 
week. The committee conceive that the latter sum will 
be no temptation to idleness, when it is considered that the 
individual relieved must have subscribed at least threepence 
per week for six months before he is entitled to any relief, 
and must continue the subscription or ose his claim on 
the fund. 

To those who witness, or hear of the heart-rending scenes 
of distress which the cellars and other poor habitations in 
some parts of this town often exhibit, the committee ear. 
nestly appeal, to aid them in their endeavour at once to 
prevent and relieve distress, and to encourage regular and 
independent habits in the poor. To those who desire to 
relieve the deserving, the committee confidently appeal 
on behalf of a class who, by helping themselves, prove that 
they deserve the help of others. 

The committee wish it to be distinetly understood, that 
no member will be relieved whose sickness or distress has 
been brought on by drunkenness, idleness, or any immoral 
conduct whatever. 





PATRONIZED by HIS MAJESTY and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
ow Peeters ng MACASSAR OIL, 
naland Genuine, and Ve, Pr ies, for the 
GROWTH OF rir wor A 
Price 38. 6d.—7s.—10s. 6d.—and 21s. per bottle. 

A. ROWLAND and SON, Sole Proprietors of the 
Genuine, respectfully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on pur- 
chasing, not to take any without being inclosed with a pam- 
phliet in a wrapper, which has the words engraved on a lace 
pattern, ‘‘ ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL,” and sealed at 
each end with the Name and Address, and signed on the 
Label, in Red,—'‘ 4. Rowland and Son, 20, Hatton Garden.” 

And countersigned ‘‘ Alex. nd.” 
Price 3s. 6d.—7s.—10s. 6d.,—and 21s. per bottle. All other 
prices, or without the wrapper, are Counterfeits. 

A Valuable supply of the Genuine 1s just received by Mr. 
Danson, perfumer, 46, Bold-street; Mr. Rennie, pe! er, 
70, Lord-street; Mr.Tetley, perfumer, 49, Church-street; 
Mr. Gore, pene. Castle-street ; 
and Mr. Whittaker, perfumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, per- 
fumer, and Mr. Williams, perfumer, Chester; and by all 
Perfumers and Medicine Venders throughout Europe. 


Co Correspondents. 


CALCULATION OF INTEREST.—The articles we have published 
on this subject have encouraged so many correspondents 
to furnish others, that we have about a score of commu- 
Nications now before us. The majority of these will not 
be inserted, because the writers merely go over the ground 
occupied by other correspondents whose communications 
reached us sooner.—An Old Correspondent from King-street 
has manifested a wonderful degree of patience in calcw 
lating the interest of one pound at five per cent. per annum, 
from 1 to 365 days, to six places of decimals. We fully 
appreciate its utility, but as it contains 3000 figures we 
regret we cannot insert it.—J. J. has given an analytical 
as well as arithmetical investigation of one of the tables, 
but the principal being the same in all, and that already 
before our readers, the insertion of it becomes unnecessary. 

Music.—The piece of music we have more than once promised 
shall not, on any account, be put off beyond next week. It 
is prepared in type; but as it was desirable togive a placeto 
the preface to The Young Lady’s Book before Christmas, in 
order to call the public attention to that work, we have 
made free with the music, 

#.’s question about the horse shoe-nails is a common question 
in permutation, explained in every popular book on arith- 
metic. 

Tur IMPORTANCE OF THE CHLORIDE OF Lims.—We request 
the attention of our readers to an article on this subject 
which is inserted in page 199, 

Interest TABLES.—There is some obscurity in the letter 
without a signature, commenting on the communication of 
C. A. M. The writer soys that “ doubling 5 and adding & 
cipher would be multiplying by 100 and not by 20.” We 
suppose he means, that if we double 5 and add a cipher, 
and then multiply some other sum by the product, wemul- 
tiply by 100: but as it is not clearly expressed, the letter 
which was prepared in type has been withdrawn for the 
revision of the author. 




















Printed, publishes, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTON 
SmiT‘t avd Joun Samir, at their General Printing 
Este’ shment, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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